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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
A DREAM. 


WueEn our blessed Saviour had completed his work on 
earth as a teacher sent from God, to make known the way 
of salvation to the guilty, he said to his disciples, “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature ; 
he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, and he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” These devout men, having 
received of the same spirit which influenced their master, joy- 
fully undertook the task assigned them. They spent their lives 
in teaching men the way of salvation; they opened the blind 
eyes of multitudes ; they turned sinners from the power of 
Satan unto God. . Their benevolence was of that ardent na- 
ture, which is not easily baffled by difficulties; which car- 
ries a person forward though opposed by many obstacles.— 
In a short time they carried the gospel to the remotest bounds 
of the Roman Empire, and planted many churches in pla- 
ces where the prince of darkness had long reigned with un- 
disputed power. Their immediate successors imitated their 
conduct, being animated with their zeal. Religion extended 
her dominion in.a rapid manner, and her influence was felt 
where her doctrines were proclaimed. But lukewarmness 
took possession of the hearts of christians, and the work of 


. evangelizing the nations ceased. ‘The spirit of missions 
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146 A Dream. 
seemed to slumber for ages, and Christians who felt the 
power of religion in their hearts and exemplified it in their 
lives, did not consider themselves under obligation to attempt 
the conversion of idolaters. A few zealous men, from time 
to time made some efforts on a small scale, which were at- 
tended with success. But at the commencement of the pre- 
sent century a new impulse was given to the hearts of ma- 
ny of the people of God, directing their attention to the hea- 
then. Societies were formed upon an extensive scale, and 
many labourers went forth rejoicing, to the fields which had 
been so long under the power of the enemy of man. Their 
success was for atime small in many places ; but it was suf- 
ficient to encourage the hearts of the pious. Many little 
spots were recovered from the dominions of satan, where the 
gospel was planted, and produced the fruits of righteousness. 
But what do our eyes now behold !—“ the wilderness re- 
joicing, and the desert blossoming like the rose.”” “ Many 
run to and fro, and knowledge is increasing.”” The banners 
of the gospel are unfurled in every clime,—they float on eve- 
ry breeze,—they are seen by the Esquimaux as he wades 
through the snows of the north, and by the Caffree as he 
pants under the strength of a vertical sun. Many from each 
of these hitherto miserable tribes, while they “sit down un- 
der these banners with great delight,” say to those who car- 
ry them, “ Hosanna to the Son of David; blessed is he 
that cometh in the name ofthe Lord. I had been reflecting 
upon this subject one evening, until my heart was filled with 
sentiments of gratitude to God, for his mercies to the fallen 
race of man, and retiring to rest I fell into a sweet and re- 
freshing sleep. ‘The same thoughts kept possession of my 
mind, for I imagined myself on a rising ground, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of an immense forest, which stretched as far 
as the eye could reach. ‘The place where I stood was suffi- 
ciently elevated to afford an extensive view of the region 
before me. It appeared to be a level surface, for the most 

art covered with trees of various kinds, whose foliage, was 
of a beautiful green, and whose branches afforded shelter for 
the feathered songsters, who filled the groves with their mu- 
sic. A large and beautiful river rolled through this immense 
plain, the source of which could not be traced. On the 
banks of this river I could perceive many little towns, which 
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at a distance, had the appearance of much order and beau- 
ty, while the greatest portion of the forest seemed to be in 
the state of nature, save here and there a cultivated spot, 
surrounded with a few miserable looking huts, which afford- 
ed shelter for tribes of fierce and uncultivated inhabitants.— 
Lions and tigers, and beasts of various kinds roamed through 
the immense waste, and seemed to dispute the sovereignty of 
the desert with the human beings, who had here and there 
collected together for their own safety. 

While I was gazing on the scene before me with a mixture 
of wonder and admiration, a venerable looking person ap- 
peared at my side. “I perceive,” said he, “that you are a 
stranger in these regions, and that you would be glad to make 
some enquiries.” I bowed with respect to the unknown person 
whose appearance corresponded to the ideas I had entertain- 
ed of the prophet Elijah or the Apostle Paul, and other ho- 
ly men of his time. His dress was simplicity itself, and his 
countenance was expressive of the greatest gentleness and 
benevolence. I felt as if I was in the presence of a superior 
being, and my heart palpitated with fear, though every thing 
in the conduct of the venerable man, was calculated to inspire 
confidence, and allay anxiety. “My name,” said he, “ is 
Vanderkemp. Iam well known in this-vicinity. I have 
occasionally been mentioned in the Reports of the London 
Missionary Society. The country around you is Africa; 
whose miserable inhabitants have been dragged from their 
native forests to be tortured by the lash of European and 
American task-masters, while they were denied by law the 
benefit of that religious instruction, the bestowment of which 
formed the only plea which was urged for enslaving them. 
But their wrongs have been so eloquently set forth, by Wil- 
berforce and others, that it is now become infamous to traf- 
fic in their blood. Since the laws have been enacted to pre- 
vent their being enslaved, the progress of civilization among 
them has been encouraging to the humane and benevolent 
heart. The missionaries of the cross have formed several 
establishments among this ignorant and benighted people, 
and though we cannot boast of great things, many have 
been “turned from darkness unto light, and from the power 
of satan untoGod.” The contrast between them and their 
uncivilized and barbarous brethren who roam through these 
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‘shall have one opportunity of judging tor yourself.” 


148 A Dream. 

forests is very striking, and many are so sensible of the su- 
perior advantages and enjoyments rusulting from civilization 
and Christianity, that they are often soliciting us to take their 
children and educate them in our way, though their own 
wandering mode of life has become so natural, that they 
cannot consent to quit it. But if you will go with me you 
I was 
much delighted with this proposition, and signified to the ven- 
erable man my readiness te accompany him. We entered 
the pathless forest with which my guide appeared to be well 
acquainted, and pursued our course in the direction of the 
towns I had seen from the elevated ground. We occasion- 


~ ally passed by spots which had been cultivated, but which 


were now forsaken. We had not travelled many miles when 
we came in sight of a small group of miserable looking crea- 
tures, seated in a circle on the ground; at a little distance 
there arose a smoke, which proceeded from the remains of a 
large fire. I observed that the mild and placid countenance 
ofmy guide suddenly changed as he obtained a glimpse of these 
wretched beings. A deep sigh swelled his bosom, and a tear 
starting from his eye, trickled down his furrowed cheek, as 
he turned his course te avoidthem. “ J am troubled at my very 
heart,”’ said he, “ to think of the barbarism of these unhap- 
py creatures. It is their practice often to sacrifice their 
prisoners taken in war, and that is the business in which they 
have been engaged. When any distinguished warrior isslain, 
his friends demand vengeance on his enemies, and the first 
prisoners who are taken are burned at the stake to satiate 
their wrath. 

“ When a tribe is about to make war, the chiefs not un- 
frequently offer up their own children in sacrifice, to propi- 
tiate their idol gods. On the death of a king many hundred 
victims are slain to purchase a seat for him in their imagina- 
ry paradise. The horrid nature of their superstitions often 
depresses the spirits of the missionary, who is compelled to 
witness them, without the ability to prevent them.” 

As we pursued our course, we frequently beheld the bones 
of human beings whitening inthe sun. Sometimes we ob- 
served the remains of those who were halfdevoured by wild 
beasts, and in several instances we perceived children fleeing 
from their aged and decriped parents, and leaving them éo 
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perish with hunger. I learned from my guide that it was 
the common practice of mothers to destroy such of their in- * 
fants as were feeble, or defective in any of their members, 
and that children generally abandoned their parents to death, 
when they were unable to take care of themselves. Surely, 
thought I, it was truly said, “the dark caverns of the earth 
are full of the habitations of cruelty.” 

We now came to one of the villages I had seen from the 
eminence. It was handsomely situated on the bank of the 
beautiful river which watered the plain, and consisted of a 
large number of cabins or huts, formed by strong poles pla- 
ced in the ground, and covered with mats, the roofs being 
thatched with the leaves of the palm tree. To each hut 
there was attached a large garden which appeared to be fine- 
ly cultivated, and to contain various kinds of vegetables and 
summer fruits. As we approached, the children ran to meet 
us, and each one took the hand of my venerable guide and 
kissed it, while he pronounced some benediction upon thee 
In the very external appearance of this little community 
benign influence of the gospel was manifest ; and the happi- 
ness which seemed to reign in the whole society was reviving 
to the soul. Here I beheld several old people who had 
been saved from death by the benevolent exertions of the 
missionary, and some I was told, had fallen asleep in Je- 
sus. 

It seemed to me that the descriptions given of this com- 
munity in the missionary reports were strictly true, and I 
suppose that the particulars were so strongly imprinted on 
my mind, that they recurred to me with great exactness in 
my sleep. 

After I had examined the state of this society with great 
satisfaction, my guide put into my hand a small prospective 
glass, by the aid of which, he informed me, I might see what 
would be the situation of this country at some distant period. 
I raised the glass to my eye, and lo! the most enchanting 
scenes were presented to my view. The forest was chang- 
ed into a fruitful field, “that which was lately a wilderness 
appeared like Eden, and the desert had become as the gar- 
den of the Lord.” The curse seemed to be removed from 
the earth, for I could not perceive either “thorns, or briars, 
or thistles ;” the “ fir tree, the box, and the myrtle, had 
1s 
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come up in their place,” and added inexpressible beauty to 
)) the landscape. The country was full of people, and where- 


| ver I turned my eye, I could perceive them “ beating their 
|, swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning 
| hooks ;”—+the useful arts were successfully cultivated, and 
science shed its graces over these once ignorant and barba- 
rous tribes. Their ferocious tempers were softened to the 
utmost kindness and benevolence appeared in all their con- 
duct. The very beasts of the forest seemed to have chang- 
ed their natures, that they might dwell in this happy society. 
I saw “the wolf dwelling with the lamb, and the leopard 
with the kid; the calf and the young lion, and the fatling 
together, and a little child leading them. The cow and the 
bear were feeding, and their young ones lying down togeth- 
er; and the lion eating straw like an ox; the sucking child 
played upon the hole of the asp, and the weaned child put 
his hand on the cockatrice den: there was nothing to hurt 
or destroy in all this holy region, for it was full of the 
Whowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.””’ While 
T was gazing with ineffable delight upon the scene before me, 
TI heard a voice saying, behold the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall be 
his people, and God himself shall be with them and be their 
God; and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes,; 
Violence shall-no more be heard in the land, wasting nor 
destruction within thy borders ; but thou shalt call thy walls 
Salvation, andthy gates Praise. The sun shall no more go 
down, neither shall the moon withdraw itself; for the Lord 
shall be their everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning 
shall be ended ; the people also shall be all righteous, and they 
shall inherit the land forever, the branch of my planting, the 
work of my hands, that I may be glorified.” 

The joy I felt at this moment produced such an effect up- 
on my bodily frame, that I awoke from my sleep, and lifted 
up my heart to God in thanksgiving, that what I had seen in 
my dream was nothing more than the accomplishment of his 
own promises to the church. O. M. 
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THE HONEST ROBBER. 
(Founded on Fact.) 





‘Tt is never too late to do well.”’ 





A worrTuy minister, whom I shall call the Rev. Mr. Mon- 
crief, resided near Edinburgh, about the year 1746. He was 
generally esteemed for his piety, and attention to his minis- 
terial duties. He preached the whole truth of God ina style, 
plain and simple, calculated at once to inform the under- 
standing, and, under the divine blessing, to affect the heart. 
It was his custom to go from home, annually, to receive his 
yearly stipend ; which was managed with so much care and 
frugality, that it became just sufficient for the support of the 
family, without any surplus at the end of the year. To the 
prudence and domestic economy of Mrs. Moncrief, much of 
this was to be attributed. She neither affected the fine lady, 
nor did she bring herself into contempt by her vulgarity.— 
She knew when to be silent, and when to speak, and instead 
of listening to the idle reports and vain tattle of some busy 
bodies in the congregation, she heard their tales, and buried 
them in her own mind, without retailing them to others.— 
The season having arrived when Mr. Moncrief took his jour- 
ney, for the purpose of receiving his stipend, he left home on 
foot, unattended, and unarmed ; and, having settled his busi- 
ness, was returning to his habitation. Scarcely had he 
proceeded half way, when a young man presented himself 
before him, and peremptorily insisted on bis money, at the 
same time raising @ pistol to enforce his demand. The 
light of the moon enabled Mr. Moncrief to recognize in the 
robber no Jess a character than Saunders Maitland, a linen- 
draper, who had recently failed. The firmness of the good 
minister astonished young Maitland. “ This, sir,” said he, 
“is my first attempt, 1 have been unfortunate, I am destitute 
of every thing. Your character I respect, and it is no inten- 
tion of my heart to offer you either injury or insult, but dis- 
_ tress impels me to this action.” These words were deliver- 
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ed in so modest and humble a tone, that confirmed Mr. Mon- 
crief, in the sentiment, that he was not lost in vice; and, 
prompted by his sacred office, and a desire to deter the young 
man from his purpose, he began to reason with him, and 
pointed out to him, in strong, nervous language, the great 
crime he was about to commit—the cruelty of depriving a 
minister of a whole year’s subsistence for himself and fami- 
ly, and the awful end that awaited all who pursued so dan- 
gerous acourse. Often he recalled to his mind the convic- 
tions of his conscience, and the admonitions he had-received 
in private, as well as in public ; and added, witha firm voice, 
“ The end of these things is death.” 

Maitland listened with attention, and, during the address, 
his eye and his pistol often fell below the plane of the hori- 
zon. Forsome time an internal conflict was maintained, be- 
tween the desire for the money and the sin of taking it. At 
length his conscience yielded, and, in the most peremptory 
manner, he again demanded Mr. Moncrief to surrender his 

oney! ‘The minister, aware that resistance would be vain, 
looked at the pistol that was now pointed at him—deliver- 
ed his money to Maitland! and requested that he would lis- 
ten to him for a few moments. “ You say, young man, that 
this is your first attempt—take my advice, and, to prevent 
your destruction, let it be your last. Go and use the money 
now obtained, in an industrious manner, and you shall have 
not only my forgiveness, but my prayers.” Moncrief then 
raised his reverend eyes and hands to heaven, and implored 
mercy for the robber. They parted, the minister to his af- 
fectionate wife ar-| family, and Maitland to—alas! he knew 


not whither ! 


The world was all before him where to choose 
His place of rest.— . 


Happy if he could have looked to providence as his guide, 
or prayed for direction, but he could not pray. Afflicted 
with the most distressing feelings.—Sensible of his crime, 
and aware of the danger to which his life was exposed, he 
wandered about for some time undetermined what should be 
his future proceeding. The solemn parting words of the 
minister still sounded in his ears, and his kindness melted 
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his heart. At one time he resolved to return the ill-gotten 
booty, but then he knew that his apprehension might be the 
consequence, and his life the forfeiture. 

Meantime the case of Mr. Moncrief was greatly commis- 
erated, by his affectionate parishioners, old and young spon- 
taneously came forward, and more than compensated the 
loss he had sustained. Still he prayed for Maitland, and 
often wept as he intreated God to bring him to a sense 
of his sin, and to reclaim him from the paths of the de- 
stroyer. 

At length Maitland heard of a vessel bound to India, and 
hastened on beard. While there, he frequently reflected on 
the sin he had committed, and would gladly have restored 
the money he had so unfeelingly taken, but this became 
every day more impracticable, and he now turned his at- 
tention to the minister’s advice, to employ it honestly 
and industriously. He availed himself of the numerous 
advantages which commerce opens to the sailor, and by 
great assiduity and caution, aided by the blessing of Prove 
dence, which he earnestly sought, as well as the pardon oF 
his sins, he succeeded beyond his most sanguine expectations. 
His desire and determination to refund the property he had 
stolen never forsook him, and he embraced the first oppor- 
tunity of making restitution in person. More than twelve 
years, however, rolled away without presenting any fa, 
cility of visiting Mr. Moncrief. At last, he obtained a” 
freight to Bourdeaux, and thence to Leith, and having 
learned that Mr. Moncrief was still living with his wife and 
family at their old residence, he forwarded two pipes of 
excellent wine to him, but without mentioning from whom 
they came. When they arrived at the good minister’s 
door, he was thrown into the greatest perplexity, observing, 
that for himself he could not afford to drink wine, he had 
no cellar in which he could place it, nor did he possess any 
friend that was likely to send him so valuable a present.— 
The whole, therefore, was a mistake, and the wine was 
obviously intended for some other person. He conseni- 
ed however, to allow them for the present to be placed in 
his stable. 


After making every enquiry to discover the real owner of 
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the wine, and obtaining no information whatever, Mr. Mon- 
crief concluded that time would develope the mystery. 

After a few days, a respectable looking gentleman alighted 
from his carriage, and requested to see the minister. Being 
introduced, he told him he had been brought up in the coun- 
try, and had constantly recollected him with esteem and ve- 
neration. He had taken the liberty of bringing a few trifles 
for the acceptance of Mrs. Moncrief. The presents con- 
sisted of some choice fruits, silks, &c. of no small value. — 
The stranger was invited to a very plain dinner, of which 
the family was about to partake, and at the conclusion of 
the repast, politely requested a glass of wine. Mr. Moncrief 
apologized at not having any, his income not allowing him 
to drink it. “It is true,” said he, “ that there are two pipes 
of wine in my stable, directed to me, but I do not know to 
whom they belong.” The guest replied, that he knew who 
sent them, and that Mr. Moncrief was to consider the wine 
as his own property. Some wine was immediately produc- 
ed, and after the party had drank health and happiness to 
their benevolent friend, Mrs. Moncrief and her children re- 
tired, leaving the husband and the stranger to themselves.— 
The surprise and astonishment of the family can scarcely be 
imagined, and yet they could form no idea of the name, or 
character of their guest. 

Scarcely had the two gentlemen been left alone, when the 


“stranger became visibly thoughtful, and laboured apparently 


under great mental purturbation. As he sat, the crystal 
tears flowed in rapid succession, and his heart seemed rea- 
dy to burst.. Mr. Moncrief became greatly alarmed, and 
was on the point of ringing the bell for assistance, when the 
stranger, looking wishfully at him, uttered in broken accents, 
“‘E xcuse me, dear and reverend Sir—be not alarmed, my 
tears speak at once my pungent sorrow for the past, and my 
gratitude for the present moment.” In an instant he drew 
out his purse, containing a sum of money, and with his pen- 
cil proceeded to make some calculations, then placed on the 
table a second sum. “ Now, dear Sir,” said he, with an in- 
expressible look of gratitude and humility, “ behold your 
property restored, and the interest due thereon. Maitland, 
once the robber, offers you to-day some restitution for his 
great offence. I did not reject the advice you gave me on 
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that occasion. Your image has been constantly before my 
eyes. Frequently have I sought pardon of God, and pray- 
ed that blessings might descend upon you. The Almighty 
has, I trust, answered my prayers, and made me prosperous 
in regard to both worlds.” 

Moncrief looked with astonishment, first at Maitland and 
then at themoney. ‘Time and a sea-faring life had left no 
traces of his former appearance: yet from the moment that 
the first sum was laid down, a dawn of hope arose in his 
mind that the object was before him, for whose salvation he 
had so long supplicated. 

The feelings of the parties may be better conceived than 
described. ‘The pious minister beheld his prayers answer- 
ed. He that stole, wrought with his hands, and restored 
what he had unjustly taken away. God vrospered him in 
his endeavours to make restitution, and the robber became 
not only honest, but the friend of the man whom he had in- 


jured. Y. Mag. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


ON A PROPER ESTIMATE OF HUMAN LIFE. 
The life of man on the earth is the infancy of his ian 
ence, and at the same time the most important period in his 
existence. Its chief importance is derived frem its relation 
to eternity, and the work assigned us to perform in prepara- 
tion for eternity. To estimate life correctly requires us to 
know its importance, both as it respects what we have to do, 
and the results of our conduct, as they will reach into eter- 
nity. What then are some of the things required to a cor- 
“< estimate of human life? Itis required, 
That we view this hfe as our only period of probation. 
The period of our existence, which is spent in this world, 
is with every one of Adam’s race, the period of his trial.— 
During this period, God gives them space for repentance— 
he exercises forbearance towards them, and his dispensations 
are all disciplinary. If this is the only period of probation, 
thé limit of human life must be acknowledged most interest- 
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ing andimportant. And according to the Scriptures, beyond 
the grave, God’s dispensations will be retributive, and men 
will be treated in accordance to the characters with which 
they are found at death. He who is found unholy at death, 
will continue unholy forever. He who is found perfect in 
holiness at death, will continue perfectly holy forever. The 
whole formation of the moral character for the state of retri- 
bution is assigned to this life. In this. point of view, the 
present life possesses a value which commends itself to the 
serious consideration of every individual. In the exercise 
of his own free agency, every person is in reality deciding 
from day to day, what shall be his state in eternity! How 
great then is the responsibility on each and every soul! 
And how tremendous are the results of our conduct ! 

2. A just estimate of life requires us to be apprized of 
the flight of time. 

It is ever onthe wing—it is here—it is gone—once gone, 
it is forever gone. A day mispent is a day lost, for which 
we are to give account unto God. Each successive day 
summons us to active duty, nor can we delay and neglect, 
without loss. He who commences life, is continually moving 
on in life, till he is landed in eternity. The flight of time 
should be deeply imprinted on the minds of all who would 
in any measure accomplish the great end of their existence. 
| 3. This estimate requires. an habitual remembrance of 
the shortness of life. 

Time is a mere point in duration, when compared with 
eternity. Itis made up of parts which are easily numbered— 
it has a beginning and an end. In its most extended sense, 
time denotes that period in duration which commenced with 
the creation of the heavens and the earth, and which will 
terminate with the completion of the heavens and the earth: 
yet in this extended sense, it bears no comparison with eter- 
nity ; but we are to estimate time as it is apportioned out in 
the lives of men. And how short is human life at longest ? 
Before the flood, in the period of the old world, then at the 
very longest, it embraced less than a thousand years ;—and 
in the generations immediately after the flood, commencing 
with the sons of Noah, it was reduced to six hundred, and 
from six hundred it was gradually reduced to four, te three, 
to two, toone, and less. Shem, the oldest son of Noah, liv- 
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ed six hundred years; Abraham, who belonged to the ninth 
generation from Shem, lived an hundred and seventy-five 
years ; Isaac lived an hundred and eighty years; Jacob 
an hundred and forty-seven years ; and Joseph an hundred 
and ten years. Thus the term of human life was gradually 
reduced, till it was brought down to what it is declared by 
the Psalmist to be. “ The duys of our years are threescore 
years and ten.” Seventy years are then the extended space 
of human life. A few indeed are spared beyond this limit, 
yet in most such instances, the Psalmists declaration is ex- 
perienced to be just: “that if by reason of strength they 
be fourscore years, yet is their strength labour and sorrow : 
for it is soon cut off and we fly away.” By far the great- 
er part of mankind fall short of seventy years. There are 
here and there in society, a few solitary individuals, who 
have attained to seventy years, but in vain do they look 
around for the companions of their youth. What then is hu- 
man life, if comprised in the term of seventy years, and if 
only a few are spared to fill up this term? How justly is.it 
compared to the fying shuttle, the fading flower, the fal- 
ling leaf, and the withering grass. 
4. A just estimate of life requires us to live mindful of 
its uncertainty. 
Every thing in relation to the blessings of life is uncer- 
tain. Healthis precarious; friends are no security ; pro- 
perty takes to itself wings and flies away, and instability and 
decay are enstamped upon the objects of this world. The 
uncertainty attending earthly enjoyments renders them un- 
satisfying. No one has any pledge of their continuance ; 
however desirable may be the outward circumstances of in- 
dividuals, and however flattering their prospects, they are 
taught from the uncertainty of life, their constant liability to 
a reverse in their circumstances and prospects. Saith the 
Apostle James, “ Ye know not what shall be on the morrow ; 
Sor what is your life? it is even a vapour, that appeareth 
for a little time, and then vanisheth away.” How vain are 
expectations of enjoyment from this world! How short 
doth life appear in review of the past! How unsatisfying 
have been the scenes of our most favoured days! Who, 
with any correct estimate of the uncertainty of life, can make 


confident calculations on the enjoyment of the future! How 
Vou. VI. 14 
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often is the youth of fond expectations cut down in all the 
gaiety of youth! How often are the young surprised by 
death, and hurried to the tomb! Fancy paints in prospect, 
scenes of enjoyment to the view of the young, which they 
never realize. Let then our young readers be wise in their 
estimate of life, and so number their days, that they may ap- 
ply their hearts unto wisdom. . Man is like to vanity : his 
days are as a shadow, that passeth away. L. S. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
INEBRIATION. 


AN EMBLEM FOR YOUTH. 
Behold this ugly, distorted monster ! 


Tue sight, though painful, may be salutary. Perhaps he 
is cast upon the public road, a semblance of death, for 
wheels to crush, or dogs to tear. Or, if he be able to keep 
erect, he staggers to places of concourse, where he indis- 
criminately insults and abuses both friends and foes. A li- 
quid poison has been infused into his blood—morbid erup- 
tions deform his face, and his inflamed eyes seem to emit 
flashes of that fire which shall never be quenched! He is 
the abhorrence of the wise, the laughing-stock of fools, and 
a smoke in. the nostrils of the Almighty! We may call 
him a seven-headed hydra, with the following inscriptions 
to designate his character : On his middle front, infidelity ; 
on his right, perjury, profanity, and blasphemy ; and on his 
left, envy, malice and revenge. In bis train he draws indo- 
lence, indigence, infamy, disease, remorse, dissolution, and 
reprobation. 2% 

May the Lord grant that the rising generation may be 
preserved from the contagious influence of such examples, 
lest the moral putridity of our land call down a storm of 
vengeance, dreadful as that which whelmed the cities of the 
plain. 

Infidels may scoff, and all the tippling crew may sneer, ai 
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such a suggestion. So did the antediluvians at the preach- 
ing of Noah—and so did the Sodomites at the warning of 
Lot: but their’ incredulity only augmented their guilt and 
hastened their destruction—and if the word of God be true, 
that “no drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of heaven,” 
then there is a multitude around us, “whose damnation 
slumbereth not’? ! 

Will they point to the bow in the cloud, and say, “ This 
is the token of a covenant in our favor”? Qr will they say, 
“ miracles are not wrought in our day to destroy mankind” P 
What then? Has the Almighty promised that the pesti- 
lence shall not ravage our cities and villages? ‘That torna- 
does shall no more sweep the earth with the besom of de- 
struction? or that the earth shall not open her mouth here, 
as at Aleppo or Lyma, and swallow these brutal mockers, as 
it did Corah and his company! 

They may have made a “covenant with death, and an 
agreement with Hell;” but, saith the Lord, “ their cove- 
nant with death shall be disannulled, and their agreement -— 
with Hell shall not stand.” Were it not for the remnant of 
Zion’s pilgrims, the doom of the wicked would be no longer 
protracted. It is for this remnant, especially for those who 
are hereafter to be brought into the fold of Christ, that we 
reiterate the alarm. O that an alarm could be made to 
ring, as if frem every bell in christendom, that it might vi- 
brate in every ear, and penetrate every conscience. O that 
all the friends of order, morality and religion, would unite 
their influence and power to hunt* this common enemy, this 
fell destroyer, this Heaven-defying, earth polluting monstet 
from the abodes of men! Then, less frequent would the 
incendiaries’ torch fill our towns and cities with consterna- 
tion,—then, less frequent would powder and ball be resorted 
to by those who have no, courage to encounter and conquer 
their inbred corruptions, to vindicate the mere phantom 
which they preposterously call honor—and then, less crowd- 
ed would be our jails, hospitals and almshouses. How long 
must petty offenders smart under the lash of the law, and 
chains and halters be prepared for arson and murder ; whilst 


_* Not with guns and hounds, but with such arms as law and Gospel pro- 
vide 
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that crime in which they generally ORIGINATE, is tole- 
rated!! Where are the men who have been designated by 
the voice of the people, and bound by sacred oaths to carry 
into effect the excellent laws of our land? Are they folded 
in the arms of Morpheus? or have they duly considered 
that whenever drunkenness stumbles across their path, yn- 
noticed, the crime of perjury is reeorded against them, in 
that book which shall be unfolded at the last day? Yet Ict 
us not criminate one class of citizens merely, whilst the rad- 
ical evil obviously lies deeper, even in a general disposition 
to tolerate this iniquity. Hence, whilst in many places, 
the moon witnesses many depredations, and the sun many 
cabals—whilst the mantle of night is sought to cover many 
foul deeds, and day light blushes at many nefarious transac- 
tions, (all the legitimate offspring of this hydra) a moral 
palsy fastens upon the public mind. A morbid insensibility 
broods over the wreck of all that we have Jost, and looks on 
the omens of future calamity with a cold, unaffected eye. 

O my countrymen! awake—awake from this mental tor- 
pidity which can behold, without emotion, the deepest blot, 
the darkest stigma upon human nature—which can witness 
the daily commission of a crime which is the prolific mother 
of all other crimes, which dethrones reason, and sinks its 
victims as far below the brutes, as they were made above 
them. Surely it would make angels weep, if earthly woes 
could mar the bliss of heaven, to see youth and beauty, taste 
and genius, talents and learning, all wrecked in that peséi- 


ferous stream, which ingulfs more lives and property, than 


oceans and quick-sands. QO ye thoughtless, young, and gay, 
for you we indite these monitory lines. As to those who 
have been long descending the declivity of iniquity, “ whose 
feet go down to death, and whose steps take hold on hell,” 
we do not expect miracles of mercy will be wrought for 
their recovery. ‘They shun the house of God with as much 
aversion as they would the plague—for there they might be 
roused to painful thought, and scourged with the lash of con- 
science! ‘They turn their backs upon this gate of heaven, 
for they could find no bottle there! Although they can pay 
an enormous tax to procure the means of their criminal in- 
dulgence, yet they are commonly too poor to take any reli- 
gious publication. Thus they cut themselves off from all 
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the means of grace, and nothing but an atrow from the quiv- 
er of the Almighty, can penetrate the tripple coat of mail in 
which they have wrapped themselves against conviction. 

To you then, O ye sons and daughters of hope—to you 
we turn. Before you quaff the deleterious poison, be in- 
treated to make a solemn pause. Consider the consequen- 
ces of intemperance. Life, health, reputation, employment, 
subsistence, salvation—every thing dear for soul and body, 
for time and eternity, is at stake. 

Whilst conscience is yet tender, and the mind susceptible 
of good impressions—whilst vicious habits are not yet form- 
ed, or not deeply rooted; O listen to the edict of heaven, 
“Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giv- 
eth his colour in the cup, when it moveth itself aright : at the 
last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder” !— 
You behold the bloated wreteh, on tottering limbs, pursuing 
his beaten path to the tippling shop. The pelting shower 
and dashing brook impede not his course. The dazzling 
stream from heaven, which startles the brutes, alarms him 
not: nor does the tremendous peal, which rocks the moun- _ 
tains, move his callous heart, nor remind him of that God 
who has denounced, “wo tothe drunkards of Ephraim” 
‘and America. You behold, abhor and pity these victims of 
ungoverned appetite ; yet, courteous reader, possibly thou 
thyself hast commenced the same career! Yet being still in 
the incipient stages of the disorder, you may be equally un- 
suspecting and unsuspected. If so, we would apply to you 
that almost divine (though heathen) maxim, “ resist begin- 
nings.” ‘The beginning of tippling, like “ the beginning of 
wrath, is like the letting out of waters.”? The leak ina mill 
dam, when it first appears, may be easily checked; but if 
neglected, it soon becomes a rushing torrent, and bears away 
the demolished fabric. ‘The spark of fire that falls on com- 
bustible matter, may easily be quenched by the hand of a 
child: but if neglected, it may soon become a raging confla- 
gration, baffle all humah exertion, and prostrate a city.— 
And one soul, “ drowned in ruin and perdition,” by the in- 
ebriating bowl, is a more dreadful destruction! Who then 
that is wise or rational, would: not use every preventative, 
and guard every avenue against the formation of so deadly 
a habit? We know that those who have been long wedded 
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to their cups, will not be divorced by argument. Yet, 
amongst the thousands of candid youths, who turn over 
these pages, it is possible. that some one, who has indulged 
beyond the bounds of prudence, after glancing at these lines, 
will reject the noxious bowl, which, if again sipped, might 
confirm a vicious thirst and kindle a hell within. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


A MISSIONARY WALKING ON THE BANKS OF 
THE GANGES. 


What a noble stream is the Ganges! With what calm 
majesty does it hold on its course to the ocean. How beau- 
tifully are the last beams of the sun reflected from this river. | 
The breath of the evening is so balmy and mild, that it does 
not so much as ruffle the quiet bosom of the waters. Its 


_ waves look too pure for the embrace of the voluptuous Hin- 


doo. Its banks look two green and lovely for the impure 
rites of the worshippers of Vishnoo. Ob, when will the 
time come when these shores will be freed from every ves- 
tige of the Hindoo’s idolatry. Oh, when will that day ar- 
rive when India will cease to be a hot bed for every vice—a 
land where the foulest crimes are perpetrated in the broad 
light of day—a country whose atmosphere is so full of con- 
tagion and death, that its influence does not extend merely to 
the grovelling native, but it is seen in its dreadful power in 
the poisoned principles, the blighted character, and the with- 
ered sensibilities of the European. How mustthe christian’s 
heart sink within him at beholding such scenes as daily pass 
before my eyes. It is now five years since I arrived upon 
this heathen ground. Before I set out from England I had 
heard and read much of the miserjes of heathenism, but I 
really knew nothing what heathenism was. I was not pre- 
pared hourly to see vice in its most loathsome forms. I was 
not prepared to see an almost utter contempt for natural feel- 
ing. Iwas not preparedto see beings in the shape of hu- 
man, whe rarely show any thing allied to humanity.— 
Without one misgiving, they can follow the suggestions of 
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the demon of cruelty, though their own flesh be mangled and 
tortured with the most refined cruelty. The mother can 
harden her heart and stifle her feelings—can take her infant 
all smiling in its freshest beauty, or imploring protection with 
the most heart-rending cries—a mother can take her infant 
and deliberately throw it mto the mouth of the ravening cro- 
codile. Oh, that the Great Purifier would here exert his 
power, and rescue this land from the dominion of hell! 
What crowds are now hastening to the Ganges; how so- 
licitous to purify their bodies. Could they see the defile- 
ment which crimsons their souls, this noble river would 
cease to be degraded by their ablutions and adorations. Alas! 
what sight of woe is here. (Two lads sitting by the dead 
body of their father.) 

Eldest Lad.—F ather will never more tell us we are good 
boys. 

Youngest Lad.—Do you remember when mother died, 
and was put into the ground ? 









E. L.—She was never laid in the ground, she was killed. ~ | 


inthe road. She was going up to Orisson, to see the great 
god there ; she grew tired onthe way, and before she could 
get out of their path, the men trampled her down, and she 
was killed. 

Y. L.—Why did’nt father go and take her away ? 

E. L.—He went next day, but the jackalls had eaten her 
all up ; the dogs had carried off her bones—there was noth- 
ing there but her head. 

Missionary.—Why do you sit down by that dead man, 

my children? 

E. L.—We are afraid sir, to go away. The jackalls eat 
up our mother, and they have come to take our father, but 
we have kept them off. 

M.—How did your father die? 

FE. L.—He promised Vishnoo, that if he would kill his 
brother, for he hated him, he would give to Vishneo his own 
blood. Pretty soon his brother was drowned in the Gan 
Father then went and lay down aleng in the road, and ihe 
great wheels rolled over him, and he never breathed any 
more. 

M.—You are hungry, my dear children; how long have 
you heen here ? 
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E. L.—We have been here two days. When we are 
_ hungry my brother goes and gets some rice, and I stay to 
_ keep off the jackalls. 
_  M.—Wont you have your father buried, and you go and 
live at my home ? 
_ E. L.—We have no home but where our father is. If we 
| should leave this, Vishnoo would curse us. If we go and 
|. live with you we should lose our cast. We nevershould dare 
| to see our cousins, they would kill us. 
| M.—But the missionaries are good people, they will treat 
| you kindly ; they will love youas their ownsons. If you 
'| are sick, they will put bannana leaves under your head ; they 
' will wash you in oil; they will fan you with a great plan- 
tain leaf; they will give you food better than any Brahmun, 
and they will pray the Saviour to heal you and bless you, 
and to take you up when you die, to the glorious world of 
light. 
"Both Lads.—We never must leave our father. 
Missionary departing.—How cruel is the dominion of 
Satan! How steeled are the hearts of Hindoos against ev- 
ery rising of natural affection! These interesting boys have 
the dreadful alternative of starving, or of living to wander 
round without one friend to guide them, without one hope 
tocheer them. And this is but a specimen of what is con- 
tinually occurring. Whose heart will not sicken within him, 
as he thinks that this is not a temporary state of things. It 
is not the evil of a day; it is an evil which has for centuries 
filled this land with tears and bleod. It is entrenched be- 
hind all the authority of Brahmuns, casts and shasters.— 
Nothing but omnipotent power can.make this vast moral 
wasteto bloom. (The Missionary meets a little girl.) 
Missionary.—My little girl, what is the matter ? 
Girl.—My mother—my mother ! 
M.—Where is your mother, have you lost her? 
_ G—WMy mother, oh! my mother! I never shall see her 
any more. : 
M.—Come to me my dear, and tell me why you are cry- 
ing. : 
"Gt can’t help but cry, they have burned up my mother, 
M.—When did they do this wicked thing ? 
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G.—This morning sir, they kindled a great: fire. My 
father died yesterday ; they threw his body into the fire, and 
my mother went and lay down by him ; they then lighted 
the fire. I went upto see my mother; I heard her groan 
and cry, but my uncle came up with his drem and I did’nt 
hear her any more. Oh sir, if you had been there you would 
have cried. 

M.—Where is your uncle, did he take you away ? 

G.—He took me away till my mother was burned up ; he 
heft me upon the ground and went away. 

M.—Where is your home? | 

G.—I hav’nt any home sir, I have no brother nor sister. 
My uncle said if I come to his home he would drown me and 
give me to the sharks, and I’m afraid to goto his home. 

M.—You need not cry any more, my dear, you may go 
and live at my home. You may call me father, and you will 
find brothers and sisters there. You will there find a mother 
who will never throw you into the river. 





G.—Oh sir, I will thank you and love you, youare so good. . ~ 


M.—Here, take hold of my hand and I will lead you 
home. ANOVFORT. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
ON VISITING. 


We all possess social natures, by which we are capacita- 
ted for the enjoyments of society. Our Creator designed, 
that we should live together and be instrumental in promot- 
ig each others happiness. Our wants are so numerous and 
of such a nature, that we must depend in some measure up- 
on others to supplythem. The kind and tender services, 
which we receive from our friends and neighbours when in 
sickness—the friendly aid which they administer in seasons 
of affliction—and the relief which they afford in situations of 
difficulty, strongly bespeak the value and importance of so- 
ciety. Nosmall part of our intercourse with each other, 
consists either in occasional or formal visit. Every class and 
rank in society have their seasons for visiting. With some, 
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this constitutes the principal source of enjoyment; they 
spend a great portion of their time to make preparation for 
the reception of visitors, or to prepare themselves to visit 
others. While it is rendered highly useful and profitable to 
some, not a few derive from it little or no benefit. That we 
may be enabled to acquire the highest advantages, which the 
practice of visiting affords, let us observe the following di- 
rections. 

1, We should devote a suitable portion of our time to 
visiting. 

Here ne particular rule can be given, which shall be of 
general application. The cases of different persons differ so 
widely—their views respecting the utility of the practice are 
.SO varieus—and the opportunities which their different situ- 
ations in life afford for this purpose, are so unequal, that it 
would be altogether impossible, to establish any definite 
limit respecting the time, which it would be proper for all to 
ebserve. Mankind in general are more inclined to visit too 
much than too little. There are but few, who do not occa- 
sionally call upon their neighbours, friends, and acquaint- 
ance, for the purpose of social intercourse; while there isa 
numerous multitude, who make it the business of no inconsid- 
erable part of their life. Many are so situated in the world, 
that it is both unsuitable and inconvenient for them, to employ 
much of their time in this manner. Still we find some such 
individuals so intent upon the business of receiving and 
paying visits, that they neglect or abandon their proper em- 
ployment, and abridge or omit the most common duties of 
life. Others, who can command a large share of leisure 
. time, devote much of it very unprofitably in ceremonial vis- 
its. Werarely meet with a person, whois able to spend the 
whole or even the principal part of his time very usefully, 
eitheras it respects himself or others, passing round and 
round the circle of his acquaintance. The resources of in- 
teresting information become exhausted, the practice be- 
comes dull and wearisome, and he witnesses but little improve- 
ment in himself, and affords but little edification to others. 
Each individual must decide for himself, how mueh of his 
time he ought to employ in the exercise of visiting. In 
making this decision, he should duly consider the peculiari- 
ties of his situation in life, his opportunities to visit, and the 
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probable advantages, that he would derive from the prac- 
tice. 

2. Attention should be paid to the proper seasons for 
Visiting. 

To every thing there is a season. On some occasions, it 
is both proper and necessary to do certain things, which it 
would be ridiculous or even sinful to do at other times. To 
indulge in laughter at proper seasons may be right; but 
how barbarous aud criminal to laugh around the dying-bed 
of a fellow-creature ! Our conduct and actions should cor- 
respond in a suitable degree to our situation, and to the 
circumstances of the occasion. In respect to visiting, we 
Should observe propriety in regard to the seasons; we 
should consult our dwn interest, and also the convenience of 
those whom we visit. Although it might be convenient for 
our neighbour, and agreeable to us, to visit him upon the 
Sabbath, or just at the time, when we expected company 
ourselves, still these would not be suitable seasons. A 
neglect of duty, derangement of business, and waste of pro-_ 
perty, should never be occasioned by visiting. Most usually, 
opportunities enough occur for every one to visit, when it" 
would not be followed with consequences injurious to his 
interests. That it is trespassing upon the rules of decorum 
and civility, to.select such seasons for social interview with 
our friends, as would occasion them peculiar trouble and in- 
convenience, is no less a dictate of reason than of sound 
sense. It would not, then, beimproper, when deliberating 
upon the expediency of making a certain visit, to consider, 
whether it is a suitable season, whether we should derive 
more benefit from it than from staying at home, and whether 
it would probably be attended with profit or injury to those, 
among whom it was designed to be made. 

3. We should not visit indiscriminately ; but be judi- 
cious in determining among whom we will visit. 
© Asthe grand object in visiting should be, to receive and 
communicate good, our social interviews should be with 
those especially, among whom this object can be most efiec- 
tually promoted. It is evident, that we can gain more benefit 
in conversation with some persons, than with others ; though 
it may not be always suitable for us, to seek the company of 
these, who would be the most edifying to us. With some, 
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we might spend days and weeks and months, and be but lit- 
tle wiser, but little more improved, and perhaps no better. 
The society of others, and doubtless of many of our rank in 
life, and those with whom it is proper for us to associate, 
would soon prove to be the means of our improvement in 
many important respects. The company of those is not 
greatly to be desired, who rarely converse upon topics, 
that afford instruction, refinement, and cultivation to the 
mind. In that circle, where the improvement of the mind is 
considered of greater importance than the decorations of the 
body, we shall experience the greatest personal advantage. 
But other motives, than our own personal benefit, may and 
ought to induce us,to associate among our neighbours and ac- 
quaintance. Some of them may be ignorant, to whom we 
may furnish important instruction—some may be in afilic- 
tion, to whom we can afford consolation—some may be in 
distress whom we can relieve—and others may be un- 
mindfutof their best interest, even the eternal welfare of 
their souls, to whom we may be instruments of salvation. 
Our seasons of social intercourse then should be spent with 
those whose society will be the most beneficial to ourselves, 
and whose welfare we shall be most likely to promote. 

4. The great olyect in visiting, to receive and communi- 
cate good, should be constantly in view. 

We ought never to undertake any thing, unless we have 
im view some end to be answered by it. And it is neces- 
sary, not only that we have in view some object, but also, 
that it be a good and virtuous object. If the important pur- 
poses to be answered by visiting, were properly regarded by 
the young, what a different aspect would appear in their 
social interviews! Simple and foolish diversions, nonsensi- 
cal tales, and a thousand practices, that partake more of the 
vulgarity of the savage, than of the refinements of civiliza- 
tion, would give place to interesting and edifying conversa- 
tion, occasional instructive communications, and a profitable 
attention to propriety of address and manners. ‘To acquire 
familiarity in social intercourse, appears to be the principal 
aim with most young persons. Whether they gain any solid 
information, and make any improvement in their behaviour, 
they appear to be nearly indifferent. The insipid and tire- 
some chit-chat conversation, that so much prevails among 
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visiting parties, is no less an indication of a weak mind, than 
an effectual preventive to intellectual improvement. Itis by 
no means intended, to encourage a bold and masculine style 
of conversation in the delicate female, but it is rather desi- 
red, that such topics may be introduced into the social circle, 
as shall be sources of refinement to the taste, improvement 
to the understanding, and the means of amelioration to the 
heart. 

Were the foregoing directions more strictly observed, we 
should experience more enjoyment and greater benefit from 
social intercourse. Less of that dulness, fatigue, and listless- 
ness, which so often prevent our happiness, would find their 
way into the social circle—conversation would less rarely 
flag and become insipid—sound sense would take the place 
of useless ceremony, and intellectual improvement the place 
of insipid gratification. T.P. J. 


EARLY PIETY. 
(From the Bible Catechism, by W. F. Lloyd.) 
(Concluded from page 78.) 


23. How did the psalmist revrew his early piety when an old 
man 2? 

Thou art my hope, O Lord God, thou art my trust from 
my youth. O God, thou hast taught me from my youth— 
(71 P. 5. 17.) 

24. Has God given any promise to the children of the poor 2 

He shall judge the poor of the people: he shall save the 
children of the needy. (72 P. 4.) 7 

25. Are early afflictions and restraints beneficial 2 

It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth. 
(3 Lam. 27.) 

26. Is a pious education of vast importance to the 2 

A child left to himself ‘bringethy his mother to theatbe ae 
(29 Pr. 15.) 7 
‘Train up a childin the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it. (22 Pr. 6.) 


Vou. VI. 15 
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27. What was the Psalmist anxious to teach the young ? 
Come ye children hearken unto me, I will teach you the 
| fear of the Lord. (31 P. 11.) 
| 28. Should the young praise God and rejoice in his goodness? 

Both young men and maidens, old men and children, 
| let them praise the name ofthe Lord. (148 P. 12. 13.) 

Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things; so that thy 

youth is renewed like the eagle’s. (103 P. 5.) * 
| 29. How did the psalmist express his prayers and wishes for 
| the young? . 
| That our sons may be as plants grown up in their youth; 
) that our daughters may be as corner stones, polished after 
) the similitude of a palace. (144 P. 12.) 
| 80. Will God bring the young into judgment? 

Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart 
| cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways 
| of thy heart, and in the sight of thine eyes; but know thou 

that for all these things God will bring thee into judgment. 
11 Ee. 9. 
( 31. Wee Seema an instance of early piety ? 
And the child Samuel ministered unto the Lord before 


Eli—And Eli perceived that the Lord had called the child. 
And Samuel grew, and the Lord was with him. (1 Sam. 3. 
1, 8, and 19.) 

32. What was Josiah’s conduct in youth? _ 

Josiah was eight years old when he began to reign—And 
he did that which was right in the sight of the Lord—In the 
eigth year of his reign, while he was yet young, he began 
to seek after the God of David his father. (II Ch. 34. 1 
2, & 3. "a 

33. What did Obadiah say of his early days? 

I thy servant fear the Lord from my youth. (1 K. 18. 
12. 

sh What does the Historian say of Obadiah’s excellent char- 
acter : 

Now Obadiah feared the Lord greatly. . (1 K. 18. 3.) 

35. How does the Apostle Paul describe the youthful character 
of Timothy ? 

_ From a child thou hast known the Hely Scriptures, which 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation, through faith 


which is in Christ Jesus. (Il Tim: 3. 15.) 
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36. Will the knowledge of God be continued from age to age ? 
One generation shall praise thy works to another, and 
shall declare thy mighty acts. (145 P. 4.) 

37. Are the wisdom and piety of the young intimately connect- 
ed with the extension of the cause of Christ? 

The wolf also shall lay down with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down With the kid; and the calf and the 
young lion, and the fatling together, and a little child shall 
lead them. And the cow and the bear shall feed, their young 
ones shall lie down together: and the lion shall eat straw 
like the ox., And the suckeng child shall play on the hole 
of the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on the 
cockatrice’-den. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain ; for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. (11 Is. 6to 10. 

38. What will be the state of the young in those blessed days ‘ 

All thy children shall be taught of the Lord, and great 
shall be the peace of thy children. (54 Is. 13.) ; 

Thy sons shall come from far, and thy daughters shall be 
nursed at thy side. (60 Is. 4.) l 

39. Will the young be then blessed in a most extraordinary 
manner 2 ( 

There shall be no more thence an infant of days; for the 
child shall die an hundred years old. For they are the seed 
of the blessed of the Lord, and their ofispring with them.— 
The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall 
eat straw like the bullock--they shall not hurt, nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain, saith the Lord. (65 Is, 20, 23, 
24, 25.) Y. Mag. 


Sa 
—— 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
ONE THING AT A TIME. 


It is not more strange than true, that many among the 
aged, the half aged, and the quarter aged, try todo twothings 
at once. Butit is well known, that all such never do but lit- 
tle or nothing. Every child four feet high knows it is a dis- 
grace for any one to do only a little, when he might just as 
well have done twice and thrice as much more, in the same 
times Every little pupil, that can spel] his name, knows that 
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he cannot be at home, and abroad at school, in the same 
moment—that he cannot be in the house while he is in the 
street, or in a distant field. 

If any little reader ever casts his eyes upon these capitals, 
ONE THING AT A TIME, he will be kind enough to 
remember that it is as impossible for him to do two things at 
once, as to be in two places at the same time. But what is 
it to do one thing at atime? Let us find out. Is it doing 
one thing at a time to begin to do someting one moment, and 
the next moment to begin something else, and the third mo- 
ment to take up what we left unfinished the first moment, 
and the fourth moment to take up what we left the second 
moment ? In other words, is it doing one thing at a time if 
we change our employmentevery moment? No. That is what 
is called doing two things at once, or three things, andevery 
thing at once, which is much the same as doing nothing at all. 
Doing one thing ata time means that we finish whatever we be- 
gin, before we attempt any thing else. What would you think 
of a jeweller, who should one moment forge a pin, the next 
moment make a few spangles, after that begin to repair a 
watch, but leaves it before he has near half done, and who 
never would finish any one thing, till he had begun a hun- 
dred other things? Would such a jeweller do half as much 
in a day or year, as another jeweller, who finishes whatever 
he begins, before he does any thing else? Honest little 
prattlers will tell you no, when they have read the giant let- 
ters, ONE THING AT A TIME. © Now let us look at 
men who do not labour in the shop, but in the open field. 
Some of these men have large fields to cultivate. Suppose 
one of them goes six times every day, to one field that is two 
miles from home, and when he is at that field labours but 
half an hour each time ; how many miles such a man would 
travel to no purpose, before his field would be well cultiva- 
ted? Surely he would not do one thing atatime. Young 
Masters and Misses are deeply interested in this subject.— 
They have a great deal to learn before they will become 
learned ; and where is the youth that would be willing to be 
ignorant, when he shall come to the age oftwenty ? There 
are many twenty years old, shamefully ignorant, who in- 
tended, when they were small, to be very knowing before 
they become men. What is the reason that so many men 
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can’t read even a newspaper, without mis-calling many 
words, and omitting as many more, nor write their names fit 
to be seen ? I can tell you. Not because these men, when 
they were children, were not furnished with books, and a 
good instructer during most of the summer and winter; but 
because when they were at school they whispered and play- 
ed as muchas they could, and were punished very often, for 
idleness and misdemeanor. Sometimes they spent whole 
half days playing upon the ice, without permission from their 
parents, and if their instructor enquired the cause of their 
absence from school, to avoid a severe chastisement, they 
would utter this bold falsehood—they were wanted at home. 
Thus month after month passed away, and they became no wi- 
ser and no better. But whenthey became tolerably large and 
tall, they were ashamed to attead school, because many not 
half as tall as themselves, who had been studious, would out- 
strip them in reading, writing and in figures. To sum up 
an answer in fewer words, they did not attend to one thing at 
atime. There are some who study hours enough to become _ 
the first of scholars, but still are only tolerable scholars.— - 

The reason is (and we should get at the reason always if we 
can,) they do not fix in their minds one thing, before they be- 
gin upon another. They harry too much—do not think 
near long enough upon what they read to remember dis- 
tinctly any part of it. If such lads, while studying, would 
have patience to find out the meaning of every word and 
sentence, which they read, and repeat them over and over 
again, before they proceed further onward, it would be much 

easier for them to learn, and they would learn as much faster 

as easier. It is presumed that no school-fellow believes he 
can speak or write two letters or two words in the same in- 

stant ; though it seems sometimes as if they tried. How- 

ever; it is hoped that from this time, all such will ever re- 


member the caution, ONE THING AT A TIME. 
Hi. S. 
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HINTS TO PARENTS. 
Mr. Eprror, 

Sir—I would ask leave to call the attention of your 
readers to a practice which too commonly prevails, and the 
15* 
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tendency of which, it is to be feared, is too little noticed, or 
even suspected, by those who commit the error. 

Irefer to the indiscreetness of those parents who, if their 
minister’s sentiments or his manner of proposing and de- 
fending them, do not suit their taste or inclinations, will bring 
forth their objections unreservedly before their children, and 
not only speak of his person and labours disrespectfully, but 
by the levity of their expressions implant a feeling of utter 
contempt towards him in their children. Children are in a 
habit of regarding the opinion of their parents as infallible, 
except when it interfere with their own inclinations; and 
then they take the liberty of doubting. Now if a child hears 
his parents condemn or ridicule a sentiment advanced by his 
minister, or call his reasoning nonsensical or contradictory, 
will not that child readily imbibe the idea that all his minis- 
ter’s performances are of the same character, and that none 
of his instructions are worthy of attention ? And does not 
such a parent counteract every exertion of a minister of the 
Gospel for the benefit of his child? Start not, fond parent ; 
do you recollect such conduct in yourself, and were you un- 
conscious of any motive or intention? You might be; but 
did you not see the attention and approving smile of your 
children? With what avidity they imbibed your opinions 
and with them, a feeling of contempt for their minister. If 
you have not observed these indications, a painfully inter- 
ested spectator has. You may profess to be a friend to re- 
ligion and morality ; but by such a course of conduct you are 
undermining the very foundations of morality and sowing the 
seeds of skepticism and infidelity in your own ofispring.— 
Think of it, my friend, and ask your conscience the question, 
whether it is not improper and dangerous to hold up to your 
children the character of your minister, or the ministerial 
character in general, in any other light than as deserving of 
respect and affection? If your minister’s sentiments vary in 
any particular from your own, let me advise you to keep 
your objections from your children; and search the Scrip- 


tures, that you may come to the knowledge of the truth. 
(Chris. Mirror. 
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BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost. : 


The exemplification of this moral is perpetually occurring | 
in the most common objects of daily attention. ‘The very pa- | 
per on which I am now writing affords me an example. A | 
little while ago, it was clipt off from an old garment, an use- © 
less rag.—Betty would have swept it to the door, but the in- 
dustrious ragman took it up and gave it to the paper maker, 
who returned to me the former old rag in a new form, no less 
pleasing than useful.—My gentle friends, in obedience to the 
great Master, gather up the fragments which remain ; the little 
piece of cloth which falls from your scissors, may be the means 
of carrying the light of the knowledge of the glory of God to 
far distant and benighted lands. God himself loses nothing, 
and to a contemplative mind, it is both instructive and highly 
entertaining, to observe the many ways which he takes to. 
gather up the fragments. I rose up from the feast, and went 
out to drink the fresh evening air. As I passed the gate, old 
Lazarus the beggar was sitting and making a rich repast on 
the very peice of baked mutton I had left on my plate. His » 
dog stood by, and the bones, &c. of which Lazarus could 
make nothing, afforded a delicious meal to poor Trim. By 
the time I retured, a little flock of sparrows occupied the 
ground where Lazarus had sat with Trim and picked up the 
crums which had fallen from them. They flew off at my ap- 
proach ; but their place was instantly seized by a number of 
flies and other insects all greedily devouring the fragments 
which remained of the sparrows; and that nothing might be 
lost, a little laborious ant had got a huge crumb on his shoul- 
ders, and tottering under the burden, was carrying it to her 
nest. A small affair it seemed indeed to me, but small as it 
was, it afforded still a morsel to herself and her little family. 
“Go tothe ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and be 
wise.” Lord God Almighty, how manifold are thy works! in 
the vast range of thy economy, nothing is lost—Scotch Mag. 
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THE VIPER. 


The fang of the viper is a clear and curious example of 


| mechanical contrivance. It is a perforated tooth, loose at 
the root; in its quiet state lying down flat upon the j jaw, but 


furnished with a muscle, which, with a jerk, and by the 
| pluck as it were ofa string, suddenly erects it. Under the 
_ tooth, close to its root, and communicating with the prefora- 


| tion, Hes asmall bag containing the venom. When the fang 
|} is raised, the closing of the Jaw presses its roots against the 


| bag underneath, and the force of this compression sends-out 


| the fluid with a ‘considerable impetus through the tube in 
|| the middle ofthe tooth. What more unequivocal or effectu- 
_ al apparatus could be devised for the double purpose of at 
| once inflicting the wound and injecting the poison? Yet 
| though lodged in the mouth, it is so constituted as in: its in- 
| offensive and quiescent state, not to interfere with the an- 

















| imals’s ordinary office of receiving its food. PALEY. 


A CHILDS IDEA OF THOUGHT. 


Let those who have never made the experiment test the 
capacity even of very little children, for moral and religious 
improvement; and they will probably be astonished at the 
extent and sublimity of their views. “ If,” said a child, 
seven years old, to his twin brother, “ God fills heaven, as 
our master has told us to-day, there is no place left for you 
and me. We cannot goto heaven, if we are good.” “ Do 
you not think,” was the reply of his little brother, “ that 
you see that man walking yonder?” “ Yes.” “ Does 
your think stop him?” “No.” Well, God is like your 
think, he wont stop any body, if he does fill heaven.” 


THE WISH. 


“Give me, O Lord, thy early grace, 
Nor Tet my soul complain, 
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Anecdote. 


That the young morning of my days 
Have all been spent in vain.” 


“‘T wish this was my case,” said a little girl to her moth- 
er 3; ** I have wished so ever since I read it at school.” 

“‘ Indeed, my child,” said her mother, “ you may soon ob- 
tain the object of your wishes, by waiting more closely upon 
God ; by perusing the Scriptures attentively, and walking 
humbly in his sight.” . 

This, my readers, may also be attained by each and all of 
you ; the wish may not long be in mind before it may be 
gratified, and that to its fullest extent. As this good woman 
advised her child, do you follow : endeavour by prayer to 
desire God to assist you by his mighty power, and direct, 
you by his hand ; make the Scriptures your daily study, 
and read so that you may perfectly understand whet you 
read ; and let your actions and deportment be in accord- 
ance therewith ; and you will not then have so much occa- 
sion to complain of the vain spending of your youthful days, 


particularly when you have so many instances of pious * — 


children who have learnt to know their Creator in the days 
of their youth, and whose conduct is placed as a picture be- 
fore you, that you may follow their steps, and then, their 
God will be your God, through time and all eternity. 

| Teachere Offering. 


—_————— 


ANECDOTE OF A GOOD LITTLE BOY. 


A little boy, named Robert, only two years and a half 
old, had been_taught devoutly to kneel down and repeat the 
Lord’s prayer every morning and evening. One evening, 
however, he was put to bed hy the servant without this cere- 
mony ; but while she waited in the chamber, expecting to 
have seen him fall asleep, the little fellow suddenly burst 
into tedrs, exclaiming, “ Robert not kneeled down ! Char- 
lotte, Robert not kneeled down:!”” And so impressed was he 
with this duty, that he did not cease weeping until he was 
taken out of bed ; when he knelt by the bed-side, and very 
prettily said his prayers. When he had finished, he said 
— affecting emphasis, “ Robert should kneel down, Chat- 
otte.”” 


178 Summary. 

Dear children, you are most likely older than this good 
little boy ; let me beg of you to improve upon his amiable 
conduct ; and not only say your prayers, but pray ; that is, 
let what you express in words to God be the sincere desires 
of your hearts, and He will hear your prayers, and will 
bless you. Never, then, Oh never dare to close your eyes 


In sleep, before vou have prayed to your Heavenly Father 


to forgive the sins of the past day, and to protect you in the 
hours of darkness. And never leave your room in the 


| | » morning before you have thanked Him for the mercies of the 


| 
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_ night, and prayed Him for the sake of Christ your Saviour 
_.to keep you from ail evil and danger through the day. 


Ibid. 


SUMMARY. 


We hope our youthful readers will always be engaged in 
promoting the cause of religion, for it is the cause of God. 
And if you can pray from the heart “thy kingdom come,” 
‘you will rejoice to hear that the kingdom of Christ is come, 
and is rapidly increasing in the world. God is carrying on 
his work, and promoting his cause by the instrumentality of 
means ; and those who are contributing in any way to sup- 
port the missionaries who have gone to preach the gospel 
to the poor heathen, or to carry the bible to those who are 
destitute, are the instruments He makes use of. And is it not 
a great honour to be a co-worker with God in promoting his 
glorious cause? If we love him we shall love to see: his 
kingdom encreasing and extending over the world until it 
embraces every kingdom and nation and kindred and tongue 


under Heaven. 


The cause of missions is the cause of God. For he has 


- owned and blessed it. A good number of the poor heathen 


who were sitting in darkness have been taught by the mis- 
sionaries, to know something about God, to read his holy 
word, and to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. Thus God 
has blessed the exertions ofour missionaries by bringing, as 
we have reason to hope, more than a hundred of the heathen 
out of satan’s kingdom intothe Kingdom of Christ. And there 
are now probably between three and four thousand heathen 
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children taught in the schools under the care of the mission- 
aries from this country. 

What a delightful prospect. ‘To see so many children in- 
structed in every thing that is useful—who would otherwise 
be wandering about in the woods ignorant, hungry and nak- 
ed. These children love to learn, and they love the mis- 
sionaries, and those who send the gospel to them. _A little 
heathen boy in the Sandwich Islands, whose name is Nahi- 
nia, who is fond of the missionaries and of America, because 
they came from it, on opening one of my books, (says Mr. Stu- 
art,) found a dead fly, I told him it was an American fly, and 
with a look of great pleasure and affection he put his face to it 
and exclaimed with emphasis, in the native tongue, “Much love 
to you, O fly, for thou hast seen America !” 


— 
REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


The revival which has been progressing for some time in 
Burlington and Bristol we understand has become quite gen- 
eral especially in the former place. A solemnity rests upon 
the whole parish ; and more than 200 anxious for their souls, 
have attended some of the meetings for inquiry. Such is 
the anxiety to attend religious meetings that several families 
assemble their children at one house that one adult may take 
charge of them while the rest go to meeting. One violent 
opposer offered to bet a Bible that he would not be 
made a subject of the work. In a few days he was cry- 
ing for mercy and begging Christians to pray for him. A- 
bout 100 are rejoicing in hope. 

Adjoining this on the west in the town of Harwinton, it 
is still more interesting. Its commencement in every part 
of the town, a few weeks since, was nearly simultaneous.—. 
Between 60 and 70 are already rejoicing in hope. In Bris- 
tol, adjoining Burlington on the south, about 40 are enter- 
taining hope—and the work is spreading into some other 
towns in that vicinity, in which a number are now anxious 
for their souls, and some beginning to rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God. 

The revival in East Haddam, which commenced in De- 
cember last, still continues. It is a great and glorious work. 
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Poetry. 


About 160 have been reclaimed from the thraldom of sin 
and satan, and brought into the glorious liberty of the Gos- 
pel. Nearly all the youth of the parish have been led to 
seek their Creator “ before the evil days come.” ‘These ad- 
ded to about 130 in Millington society make the whole num- 
ber in East Haddam nearly 300. 
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POETRY. 
FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
LINES ADDRESSED TO YOUTH. 


See’st thou how time escapesghy transient sight, 
Spreading her pinions to fhe passing wind, 
Nothing exceeds it in its rapid flight, 
But the quick glances of the thinking mind. 
See’st thou how youth, and its gay scenes have flown, 
Its airy visions, and chimeras vain,— . 
How riper years, are stealing, one by one, 
With disappointment following in their train. 
So shall that beautious rose, beneath yon lowly shade, 
(Whose opening bosom drinks the fragrant dew) 
With all its lovely tints, and freshness fade— 
Nor charm again, the traveller’s raptured view. 
But, sould one take it, and with tender care, 
Enclose it gently in a silken band, 
And shield it safely, from the wintry air,— 
And the intrusion of the spoiler’s hand ; 
Its vivid tints, might gently fade away— 
Its leaves dissevered, disunited lie, 
And all its loveliness of form decay, 
And yet retain its precious fragrancy.— 
So youth and beauty, bloom one transient hour: 
But age, leaves not one flattering trace behind ; 
But there’s one charm, o’er which tame has no power, 
The beauty of a cultivated mind. 
Haste then, dear youth, and make this charm thine own. 
See, meek religion, points you out the way— 
Give her thy hand, and she will lead thee on 
Where virtue blossoms in eternal day— 
There, the immortal mind, first cultivated here, 
Shall deep in knowledge, bliss, and glory share. 
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